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“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain 


inalienable righta; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happinss.”— Declaration of In 
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EXCHNGE PAPERS. 

The Editor of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation requests the proprietors of periodicals, 
with whom he exchanges, to direct, hereafter, 
to Washington, D. C. The office is now re- 
moved from Baltimore, located in this place. 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT 
% OF COLUMBIA. 

Petitions, urging this very important meas- 
ure, have been placed in the hands of several 
delegates to Congress, within the present 
month. A distinguished member of the House 
of Representatives, from Pennsylvania, has 
presented the one from this District, which was 
signed by many of our most respectable citi- 
One from Tennessee has also been pre- 

What will be done upon this subject is 
not yet known. That much will be effected, 
just now, can hardly be anticipated. Yet the 
friends of the cause should not, fora moment 
cease their importunities. The idea that the 
citizens of the several States have “‘ no right to 
meddle with the matter,”’ is fallacious in the ex- 
treme. Towhom does the representative feel 
himself amenable, but to the power that ele- 
vated him to the station which he occupies? and 
seeing we have no votes to offer him, what cares 
he for our wishes? Let us look at human na- 
ture as itis. Were it proper to use the com- 
parison, we would say, the representative stands 
in much the same relation to his constituents, 
that man does to his Maker. In either case, he 
obeys the sovereign power, tf he sin not! We 
repeat, what can we expect from our law-ma- 
kers, if those from whom they derive their au- 
thority raise not their voice in our favor? 

About eleven months since, while the editor 
of this work was absent, the following memo- 
rial was forwarded by an esteemed friend from 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. It was accom- 
panied by a recommendatory circular letter, 
signed by William Rotch, J. Ricketson, S. 
Merihew, Abraham Shearman, James Arnold; | 
and Samuel Rodman, Jr. men of the first stand- 
ing in that section of country. The memorial 
is well written ; and as itis equally well adapt- 
ed to the present period, as when first issued, 
we here present it to our readers.— 

MEMORIAL 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States in Congress assembled. 


zens. 
sented. 





The undersigned, inhabitants of in the 
State of Massachusetts, respectfully represent,— ! 





commits 


— 
That they are among the citizens of our ¢om- 


mon country, who from an early period have 
deprecated the existence of slavery therein. — 
We believe the system to have originated in the 
violation of the fundamental principles of the 
Christian Religion, and that it equally militates 
with the well being of individuals, of commu- 
nities, and nations. 

We rejoice to witness the extension of just 
views on this subject throughout the civilized 
world, and that the amelioraticn of the condi- 
tion of man, and his advancement in the scale 
of intellectual and accountable beings, is among 
the duties the performance of which is expect- 
ed of every Government claiming an enlighten- 
ed character. 

We are not insensible to the supposed delica- 
cy of the subject to which we refer, and the 
extreme sensibility of many of our fellow-citi- 
zens in relation to it. We hope our views will 
not be mistaken. Whilst we deem the exist- 
ence of Slavery an evil of the greatest magni- 
tude, we will not indulge the thought that it is 
an evil peculiarly chargeable upon our fel- 
low-citizens amongst whom it more immedi- 
ately exists, or that by them it is willingly en- 
tailed, with allits increasing power, upon our 
country. On the contrary, we are conscious 
that they, who have its evils daily before them, 
cannot be insensible to their consequences, arid 
that with them indeed.must originate any suc- 
cessful attempt to seek a remedy. 

We are aware of the many difficulties which 
must present themselves in the way:of emanci- 
pation, but we would banish the thought that 
because the evil is so extensive and dificult of 
remedy, or because much time and patient per- 
severance will be required in applying that 
remedy, which if prudently administered, must 
be slow in its operation, that therefore the Phi- 
lanthropist and Statesman may turn from it in 
despair. 

We believe that Slavery justly deserves the 
character of a national evil, and calls for nation- 
al as well as individual efforts, for its removal. 

The time having already arrived when the 
citizens of the District of Columbia, as well for 
their own benefit as for the honor and consist- 
ency of our Government, ask of you to take 
measures to eradicate the growing evil in that 
District,—we therefore especially pray, that 
your honorable body will consider and give 
due weight to the Memorial of those citizens, 
and that in your wisdom you will use and ap- 
ply all practicable measures whereby an evil so 
inconsistent with the benign influence of Chris- 
tianity, and with every characteristic of a free 
government, shall at least be banished from the 
seat of Government of these United States, 





STRIKING AT THE ROOT. 

Some of the northern editors, of late, have 
undertaken to “put the saddle on the right 
horse.” They insist that the Anti-Tariff mania, 
the doctrines of nullification, &c. &c. are the 
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spontaneous productions of the hot bed of 


SLAVERY. When the smoke of the late par- 
ty strife shall be faintly cleared away, it will be 
found that that was the fiery crater, from which 
the most of i! arose. 





True to his purpose, asa genuine advocate of | 
slavery, the editor of the United States Tele- 
graph,” in this city, first takes up the cudgels to 
defend the slavite party from this new mode of 
attack. He avers that, the moment party lines 
are drawn, upon this principle, the Union ts 
dissolved. Foronce we give credence to his 
clerical sagacity—he is a “‘ true prophet.”—Yet 
he would have been entitled to more credit, if 
his prediction had been uttered before it was in 
the course of fulfilment! Those ‘‘ party lines’’ | 
have long been drawn ; and the ‘‘Union”’ is upon 
the very eve of dissolution! Jf the slavite 
MINORITY cannot longer RULE, they are | 
ripe for REBELLION AND SECESSION ; | 
and we might, consistently, add: RIPE FOR 
THEIR OWN DESTRUCTION !! We advise 
them to beware how they further irritate the | 


Lion of Justice Ue is beginning to “suaKke 
HIS MANE?” 





POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. 


‘ 
' 
t 
i 


rivals, are of the most cheering nature. It is | 
now believed that all the differences, relating 
to political matters, are either settled, or in a, 
proper train of adjustment. | 
It is stated that the chiefs of the contending | 
parties have wholly abandoned hostile opera- 
tions, and agreed that former disputes shall be | 
‘covered with the mantle of the nation’’—that | 
is, all commotion is hushed; no previous laws | 
are abrogated ; no one to be executed for re- 
bellion ; nor yet are charges of high crime or 
misdemeanor to be further pressed against those 
who lately exercised the supreme authority.— 
But, at the same time, an arrangement is made, 
by which Gen. Pedraza, of whom we made 
mention in our last, is to exercise the functions 
of President of the Republic, until the expira- 
tion of the present Constitutional term; and 





then anew election will of course take place. 
It will be he!d in the ensuing spring. 

Santa Anna is said to. have retired to his 
farm, and resigned all authority into the hands 
of the civil officers. If this be true, itis the 
second time that he has acted the part of a Cin- 
cinnatus, One account states that he will proba- 
bly be called to the Presidency, by the votes of 


the people. He may yet preve himself a sec- 
ond Washington. 
The turn of affairs, as above mentioned, ren- 





ders it unnecessary for us to dwell upon this; 








We shall, however, keep our 
readersadvised, from time to time, of future 
proceedings among the political authorities, &c. 
of that interesting country. 


subject now. 


§r-Owing tothe length of the extract from 
Burnett’s letter, describing a portion of the 
State of Caahuila and Texas, inserted in this 
number of the Genius, together with the press 
of other important matters, we again omit our 
remarks on Mexican Colonization, alluded to 
in last month’s paper. Wehave some interest- 
ing items, relating to this particular subject, 
which will be laid before our readers very soon. 

LETTER FROM CHARLES STEWART. 

The following letter was received at the of- 

fice of the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 


about a year since, in the absence of the editor. 


We are greatly mortified at the circumstance of 
not being able to attend toit sooner. The former 
article whichis referred tointhiscommunication, 
was reviewed in our last February numbher.— 
The sentiments of the editor of. this work, rela- 
tive to African Colonization, have been two 
often expressed, to be misunderstood. Many of 





|, the members of the A. C, Society are genuine 
| philanthropistsat heart 
The accounts from this country, by the last er- |; 


Some of them are blind- 
ed and deceived, as other reformers have been, 


|| by the God of popularity ; but, like Sharp and 


Clarkson, and Wilberforce, anc Brougham, and 
Buxton, anda host of other reformers, in Eng- 
land, they will ere long, open their eyes to the 
true state of things, if the humble and the hon- 
est persevere in their labors. 


LONDON, 30th July, 1831. 

To the Editor of the Genius af Universal 

J2rnancipation. 

Sir.—The question of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, having been lately presented to 
my attention in this city, | have feltit my duty 
to publish the letter lately transmitted to you ; 
and I wish you to use it, as you may please, in 
the righteous cause of ** Universal Emancipa- 
tion.” 

When ! view the American Colonization So- 
ciety, under its aspect of a benignant effort, to 





; add a new point, to the points previously exist- 


|ing on the shores of Africa, whence genuine 

Christianity and civilization might radiate 

through that most wronged and bleeding land, 

| admire and love it; nor could I commend it, | 
| with its sister efforis, the blessed missionary 

'gems of modern times, too highly. In this as- 

pect, it is the handmaid of Emancipation—the 

friend of man—the servant of God! 

But it has another and a totally different as- 
pect. It looks abroad over its own country, and 
it finds a mass of its brethren, whom God has 
been pleased to clothe witha darker skin. It 
finds one portion of these, free—another enslav- 
ed! It finds a cruel prejudice, as dark and false 
as sin can make it, reigning with a most tyran- 
ous sway, against both. It finds this prejudice 
respecting the free, declaring without 2 blush : 
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“‘ We are too wicked ever to love them, as 

_God commands us to do—we are so resolute 
in our wickedness, as not even to desire to do 
so—and we are so proud in iniquity, that we 
will hate and revile whoever disturbs us in it.— 
We want, like the devils of old, to be let alone 
in our sin—we are Gnalterably determined—and 
neither God or man shall move us from this 
resolution—that our free coloured men never 
shall be happy in their native land.” The A. 
C. Society, I say, finds this most base and cruel 
prejudice, and lets it alone—nay more, it direct- 
ly and powerfully supports it. 

The A. C. Society finds 2,000,000 of its fel- 
Jow men most iniquitously enslaved; and it 
finds a resolution as proud and wicked as the 
very spirit of the Pit can make it, against obey- 
ing God, and letting them go free in their na- 
tive land. It lets this perfectly infernal reso- 
lution alone, or, rather efficiently supports it, for 
itin fact says, as a fond and feeble father might 
say to some overgrown baby before whose ob- 
stinate wickedness he quailed, ‘‘ never mind my 
dear—I don’t want to prevent your beating and 
abusing your brothers and sisters—let that be— 
but here is a box of sugar-plums—do pray give 
them one or two nowand then.” The A.C. 
Society says;-practically, to the slave holders, 
andthe slave party in the United States: ‘* We 
don’t want to prevent your plundering 2,000,000 
of our fellow men of their liberty, and of the 
fruits of their toil; although we know by every 
principle of law, which does not utterly disgrace 
us by assimilating us to Pirates, that they have 
as good and as truea right to the equal protec- 
tion of the Law as we have; and although we 
ourselves stand prepared to die, rather than sub- 
mit even to a fragment of the intolerable load 
of oppression to which we are subjecting them, 
vet never mind—let that be—they have grown 
old in suffering, and we in iniquity—and we 
have nothing to do now, but to speak peace, 
peace, to one another in our sins, 
their masters, whether from benevolence, an 
awakened conscience, or political or personal 
fear, should emancipate any, let us send them to 
Liberia :—that is, in fact, let us give a sugar- 
plum, here and there to a few, whilethe many 
are livinganddying unredressed,—and while we 
are thus countenancing the atrocious iniquity 
beneath which they are perishing.”’ 

In this aspect I find the A. C. Society déclar- 
ing itself a substitute for emancipation :— 
and itis in this aspect that | contend with it, 
and that I proclaim it, as far as it has this char- 
acter, and no further, a bane to the colored peo- 
ple, whether enslaved or free, and a snare and 
a disgrace to its country. 


If youcan lawfully publish this letter, I wish 
to avail myself of the opportunity, most sol- 


emnly and affectionately, to call upon all who | 


name the name of Christ in America, to depart 
instantly from the deadly iniquity of Negro 
Slavery. Andas they pretend to be either the 
children or ministers of God, to remember that 
his name is Love—that the very object of his 
coming, in the flesh, was ‘to proclaim liberty 
to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound.”—Isa. 61.1. That if He 
‘‘s0 loved us, we ought also, to love one anoth- 
er.’—John. 4.11. That he declares, that “he 
that loveth not his brother, abideth in death.” — 
Is. 3.14. That his first and great command- 
ment is, “‘To love the Lord our God, &c. 
and that the man who says “I love God, and 
hateth his brother, is a Liar.” 


But if any of 





| 








And what, beloved, is hatred, if it be not 
hatred, to keep my brother man in the vilest 
bondage, without acrime, for my own will or 
my own emolument, merely because he is poor 
and weak, and has a darker skin than ours, the 
colour which God has given him!!! 

Think, oh think, how more deadly than an 
other wounds, are the wounds with whic 
Christ is wounded, in the house of his friends. 

G. STEWART. 





ARNOLD BUFFUM—“ THE HATTER” —AND 
REV. JOSHUA N. DANFORTH. 


The first named of these gentlemen, is the 
President of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society—the last is an agent of the African 
Colonization Society. Both have been travel- 
ling, of late, in the New England States, lec- 
turing on the subjects of emancipation and col- 
onization. Buffum isa member of the Society 
of Friends, and a Hatter. Danforth is said to be 
a Presbyterian and by tradea Preacher. Further, 
we know little of him. The former was long 
an influential member of the Rhode Island 
** Abolition Society ;” and he occupied a seat, 
as a delegate from said Society, in the “‘ Ameri- 
can Convention for the-Abolition of Slavery,” 
&c. at its session of 1824, in the City of Phila- 
delphia. At that place, the writer of this arti- 
cle became acquainted with him, and cheerful- 
ly bears testimony tu his superior talents, moral 
worth, and devoteduess to the cause of philan- 
thropy. 

It appears that, in urging the claims of their 
respective Associations to the consideration of 
the public, these gentlemen have become involv- 
ed in aspirited controversy. Buffum challeng- 
ed Danforth to a public discussion ; but this, it 
appears, the latter declined, while (in the pleni- 
tude of his ‘‘ philanthropy” perhaps) he un- 
dertook to cast odium upon his opponent, by 
ridiculing his professional business !—he repre- 
sented him as AHATTER!!! The Colonization 
Society has been very unfortunate, in selecting 
sucha toolas this. He has rendered himself 
extremely ridiculous, while his conduct reflects 
no credit upon his employers, Buffum did not 
fail to retort upon his assailant the pointed shaft 
of satire. Allnding to the grave and weighty 
“charge” of being ‘“‘a Hatter,” he makes, 
among others, the following cutting remarks: 


‘© Must I record it? Well then, here it is !-— 
‘ The Agent of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society is—A HATTER!!’ What! a Hatter, 
and he preaumeto know any thing about the 
rights of man? Monstrous absurdity! He 
undertake to puthis felt upon our blockheads ? 
We’ll teach him better than all that. He bring 
great men, like us, into his hot water? That will 
never do. He ought to be bound with all the 
bits of his old broken bow-strings, and thrown 
into his own dye-kettle till he is black enou h 
to be colonized, and then, to com lete the Cli- 
max of his punishment, be sent to Liberia,” 
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FURTHER DESCRIPTION VF THE TEXAS 
COUNTRY. 


(Burnett’s Letter Concluded.) 


“ J do not design to portray Texas asa 
paradise of immortality. Man is mortal 
by the tenure of his existence, and must 
die there, as elsewhere. But that it is 
blessed with a climate of uncommon sa- 
lubrity and delightfulness, is an opinion 
warranted by the observations of all trav- 
ellers, and obviously accounted for by its 
locality and configuration. That some 
parts of it will be more or less sickly, is 
quite probable. Indeed, it would be 
strange were it notso. Bilious and in- 
termittent fevers are incident to all south- 
ern latitudes, and very few northern ones 
are exempt from them. But there are 
few regions, either north or south, where 
bilious fevers are of a milder type, or 
more within the control of medicine, than 
are those which occur in Texas; and but 
few, if any, chronic diseases originate 
there. Lest I should be supposed to ex- 
aggerate, which I certainly do not in- 
tend, I will quote the authority of the 
late General Pike, who travelled through 
Texas in 1807, and who, in his journal, 
under the head of Texas, says, “It is 
one of the most delightful temperatures 
in the world. The province is well tim- 
bered for 100 miles from the coast, and 
has some small prairies interspersed 
through its timbered lands: but take it 
generally, it is one of the richest and 
most prolific and best watered countries in 
North America.” 

“The rivers are well furnished with 
fish of different sorts. The Red-fish 
abound in Galveston Bay, insomuch that 
a bar, which intersects it, takes its name 
from them. They ascend the streams for 
some distance, but I believe are not 
found above tide-water. It is a fish of 
excellent flavor, weighing from five to 
twelve pounds, and takes the hook with 
all the voracity of the pike. Oyster beds 
are frequent along the coast, and at most 
of the inlets. The oysters are fine, and 
sometimes large, and may be convenient- 
ly gathered. In the winter season, the 
waters near the coast are literally cover- 
ed with wild fowl], such as Ducks, Geese, 
Brant, and Swan. Geese and Ducks re- 
sort in t numbers to the interior 
waters. Deer and Wild Turkies are com- 
monevery where. The black bear is 
frequently found in the forests and cane 
brakes. Wolves, of several varieties, 
infest the country, and will for some 








time be troublesome visitants; but they 
soon retire from the haunts of man. ‘The 
Pecari, or wild hog, is occasionally met 
with in small gangs. They are of no 
value and will soon disappear. Some 
Panthers and wild Cats skulk in the 
thickets. They are not numerous, how- 
ever, and will soon he exterminated.— 
Buffalo are seldom seen near the sea-coast. 
They descend in large herds from the 
Arkansas and Missouri, and furnish the 
principal sustenance of the Indians of 
the interior of Texas. Wild horses roam 
over the country ; they abound particu- 
larly on the river Nueces, and far in the 
interior. Within the organized settle- 
ments they are not numerous, and are 
rapidly diminishing. They are often 
caught in droves by being driven into 
pens constructed for that purpose: and 
when taken young, under four years old, 
are easily subdued and domesticated.— 
Many of them are animals of fine figure, 
but they are generally infeiior in size to 
the blood horses of this country. ‘They 
are of all colours, are hardy and active, 
and better adapted +o the saddle than to 
harness.* Mingled with the herds of 
Mustangs, or wild Horses, are frequently 
seen Jacks, Jennies, and Mules. Mules 
and Horses were formerly raised in great 
abundance, and made a principal part of 
the exports of the country, and will soon 
again become a lucrative branch of busi- 
ness, as it is attended with little Jabor 
and trifling expense. Good Jacks can 
be purchased in the neighborhood of the 
Rio Grande for about $20, and good un- 
broken Mares, which are equally valua- 
ble as broken ones, can be had at two to 
five dollars per head, and driven into 
Texas, at an expense, including all risks, 
estimated at about 50 per cent. on the 
first cost. A capital stock once obtained, 
and the.subsequent expenses are trifling; 
the increase sure and valuable. The 
whole face of the country, woodland and 





*The herds of wild horses present a beautiful 
spectacle when they are alarmed in their no- 
tive wilds by the intrusion of an army. Instead 
of flying, as the deer and other timid animals, 
they gallop round in compact masses of many 
thousands, apparently for the purpose of recoi- 
noitring the strangers; and frequently advance 
eg | to within a few yards of the line of 
march, where they halt to gaze at the troops, 
snorting and showing eyery sign of astonish- 
ment and displeasure, especially at sight of the 
cavalry. These droves are always headed by 
some fine looking old bashaws, whose flowing 
manes and tails plainly show that they have 
never been subject to man’s control; and in the 
rear the mares and colts follow.—Literary Gaz. 
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prairie, upland and bottem, is verdant 
with grass; and throughout the winter 
season, the bottom-lands and cane brake, 
afford a fresh and apparently inexhausti- 
ble pasturage for black cattle, to the rais- 
ing of which, some of the emigrants have 
lately turned their attention. The stock 
will seldom require even the slight trou- 
ble of salting, as licks are common, and 
their instinctive propensities will soon 
find them out. Where they are confined 
to cane-brakes, it will be advisable to use 
salt occasionally, on account of the con- 
stipative quality of that food ; but when 
they feed alternately on grass and cane it 
is less necessary. It has been said, and 
not without reason, that it will cost more 
to raise a brood of chickens in Texas, 
than an equal number of cattle. The 
one is feeble and dependent and confin- 
ed to the precincts of the house, where 
its natural means of sustenance are soon 
exhausted, and it must be fed and pro- 
tected. ‘The others range abroad; are 
nourished and defended by their respec- 
tive dams, who, feeding on the untilled 
and ungarnered harvest of nature, are 
very soon competent to protect and sup- 
port themselves. 


‘‘ The horses, mules, black cattle, hogs, 
and sheep of Texas will always find good 
markets in the West India Islands and 
in Louisiana. At present the beef cat- 
tle and hogs are slaughtered at St. An- 
tonio de Bexar; but that market is limit- 
ed and precarious. In many parts of 
‘Texas hogs may be raised in great num- 
bers, on the native mass. Acorns, pe- 
cans, hickory nuts, &c. with the several 
varieties of grass and inany kinds of roots, 
afford them “ample sustenance throughout 
the year. But these advantages are incl- 
dental and peculiar to a new country, and 


will of course gradually disappear as the | 


settlements become compact and the 
ground is occupied. They nevertheless 
contribute much to the comfort and pros- 
perity of early settlers, and will, fur years 
to come, be measurably enjoyed in the 
territory under consideration. There are 
but few sheep at present in the southern 
part of Texas. ‘They are raised in large 
herds on the Prairies of the northern part 
near the Rio Grandes but the wool is 
not of the best kind. In all the middle 
and maratime districts, the herbage is 
generally too luxuriant, and the tempera- 
ture is too high for that delicate and fas- 
tidious animal, but the interior and hilly 
regions are susceptible of being convert- 





ed into as ample and well provisioned 
sheep-walks, as any country in the 
world, and I should judge the climate to 
be happily adapted to the merino breed. 

“Texas is not only an agricultural and 
a stock producing country; but it abounds 
‘in valuable metals and other fossils.— 
Many rich specimens of silver ore have 
been found, and there is no question that 
this metal exists in large quantities. Tra- 
dition speaks of gold. The master metal, 
iron, has been discovered in many places,* 
and not remote from navigable water.— 
Lead has been found, without being 
sought for; and whether it occurs fre- 
quently, orin large quantities, I am not 
informed. I have seen samples of cop- 
per ore, taken from the head waters of 
the Brasos, that were almost pure. In- 
dications of stone coal have been casual- 
ly observed. Salt springs have been dis- 
covered in several places, and salt la- 
goons are spread over much of the coun- 
try on the sea board between the river 
Nueces and the Rio Grande. The 
water of the Brasos is sometimes percep- 
tibly impregnated with salt, which pro- 
ceeds from an immense depository of 
that mineral, near its source. In Bur- 
net’s grant, on the waters of the Netches, 
there is acopious salt spring, the water 
of which is said to be so strong that com- 
mon salt is not soluble in it. It spreads 
over a surface of several hundred yards, 
and the ground is thickly incrusted with 
it by natural evaporation. Salt is made 
in considerable quantities at the mouth 
of the Brasos. The water is extracted 
from a well about 20 feet deep, in the 
salt inarshes which line the coast in that 
quarter. In short, Texas is abundantly 
furnished with this indispensable article. 
Many years will not elapse, before the 
Minerals of Texas will attract the atten- 
tion of mineralogists whose researches 
will probably lead to developements of yet 
unexplored and incalculable riches. _ It 
was a part of the colonial policy of the 
ancient government, induced by the prox- 
imity of the country to the United States, 
to prohibit all such investigations within 
this frontier Province. 

“Among the inducements to emigra- 
tion presented by this interesting coun- 





*From the neighborhood of the Saline, thirty 
or forty miles west, the country contains vast 
beds of iron ore. On some of the eminences 
gravel! The level land, andthe bottoms are 
at the same time, exceedingly productivie. 





ED.G. U. E 


the road is, literally, “‘M’Adamised” withtron . 
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try, the facility and cheapness of access 
to it, are by no means inconsiderable.— 
A passage from New York to Galveston 
may be effected as soon, as cheaply, and 
as pleasantly, as to New Orleans; and 
vessels of any size that can reach the one 
place, may have easy access to the other. 
Indeed, Galveston, as a harbor, is much 
superior to New Orleans. The depth of 
water on the respective bars is about 
equal; but Galveston has an immense 
advantage in lying directly on the Gulf, 
and not requiring the costly aid of steam 
tow boats to conduct shipping to its des- 
tined haven. The situation of Galves- 
ton for foreign commerce is very felicit- 
ous. The Gulf of Mexico is spread out 
before it. Cuba is near at hand, and all 
the Islands of the West Indies are with- 
in afew day’s sail, as is also the entire 
coast of Central America, of Venezuela 
and of Colombia. The current of the 
Gulf Stream, the great River of the 
Ocean, is at hand to sweep her vessels, 
with accelerated rapidity, to the eastern 
Atlantic. The ports of Matamoros, Tam- 
pico, Alvarado, Vera Cruz, and Cam- 
peachy, all within the government of 
Mexico, are open to her commerce, free 
of charges; and will always afford rich 
and extensive markets for the lumber, 
the provisions, and to some extent, for 
the cotton of Texas. Indian corn is 
never worth less than one dollar, and 
often commands from two to three dollars 
per bushel, at either of those ports.— 
Beans, peas, potatoes, and other culina- 
ry vegetables are always in demand, and 
may be produced in any desirable quan- 
tity. No country promises a more ample 
remuneration to the industry of its inhabi- 
tants than this, and the laws of none 
hold forth stronger protection to the Ja- 
bor of respectable emigrants. Popula- 
tion she wants—sober, industrious, vir- 
tuous, republican population. With that, 
she will compete with the choicest sec- 
tions of the globe, in all that is requisite 
to secure the happiness and prosperity of 
man.” 





WINTER IN MEXICO. 
The following brief descriptive account of a 


winter scene, at the capital of the Mexican Re- |} 
public, with the reflections appended to it, are|| ie | 
interesting. It is copied from a late letter,)) Mine, on the subject of the slavery of 


|| negroes, have long since been in posses- 
1] . . . 
sion of the public, and time has only 


written by a gentleman in the western country. 
In Texas, as well as further south, little or no 
winter isknown. The inhabitants begin to plant 
corn in the latter part of January. 








Mexico is short and mild, nearly as warm 
as oursummer. It is considered over 
by the first of January. On the 20th of 
last January, spring was rapidly advanc- 
ing. My correspondent writes, that the 
trees were putting forth their leaves; the 
flowers were in bloom; the birds singing 
round him, and the farmers ploughing 
and sowing. All the fashion of the city 
of Mexico were promenading the streets, 
gaily dressed, without any covering on 
their heads, till late at night, enjoying 
the mild and refreshing air, under the 
light of the brightest moon he had ever 
seen. The atmosphere was so pure, and 
cloudless, that the moon gave a light su- 
perior to that of the sun in countries 
where vapors and clouds intercept its 
rays. A Mexican might say, that “ the 
moon is twice as big in his country as it 
is in England.” 

My heart bounds at the idea, that a 
country, thus detightful in its seasons, is 
destined to perpetual freedom. Faction, 
anarchy, and war, for a time, obscure the 
rays of well regulated liberty; but its 
general light must, in the lapse of a few 
years, attain its full radiance and glory, 
and glaéden the hearts, and shed bles- 
sings on the heads of the improving in- 
habitants of our sister republic.” 











JEFFERSON’S OPINION. 

The sentiments of this justly celebsated 
statesman are looked up to with a kind of reve- 
rence, by the people of this country. It may, 
therefore, be proper to ask the public attention 
to the following letter to his grandson, T. J. 
Randolph, which we copy from a newspaper. 
It wesread in the Legislature of Virginia at its 
late session. 





We do not precisely agree with the venerable 
writer i9 every particular, relative to this sub- 
ject; but we forbear making any comment now’ 
Towards the close we have emphasized a few 
words, to wahich we specially invite the atten- 
tion of the Philanthropist. 

MonTIceLLo, Aug. 25,—’14. 
Dear Srr—Your favor of July 31, 
lwas duly received, and was read with he- 
| culiar pleasure. ‘The sentiments breath- 





led through the whole do honor to buth 
read and the heart of the writer. — 


‘served to give them stronger root. The 
| . ° 
love of justice, and the love of country, 


‘You are aware that the winter in! plead equally the cause of these people, 


os ur aaa 
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and itis a moral reproach to us that they 
should have pleaded it so long in vain, 
and should have produced not a single 
effort, nay I fear not much serious wil- 
lingness, to relieve them and ourselves 
from our present condition of moral and 
political reprobation. From those of a 
former generation, who were in the ful- 
ness of age when I came into public life, 
which was while our controversy witb 
England was on paper only, I soon saw 
that nothing was to be hoped. Nursed 
and educated in the daily habit of sze- 
ing the degraded condition, both bodily 
and mental, of those unfortunate beings, 
not reflecting that that degradation was 
very much the work of themselves and 
their fathers, few minds had yet doubted 
but that they were as legitimate subjects 
of property as their horses or cattie.— 
The quiet and monotonous course of co- 
Jonial life, had been disturbed by no 
alarm, and little reflection on the value of 
liberty; and when alarm was taken at an 
enterprise on their own, it was not easy 
to carry them the whole length of the | 
principles which they invoked for them-| 
selves. In the first or second session of | 

| 

} 





the Legislature, after I became a mem- 
ber, I drew to this subject the attention 
of Col. Bland, one of the oldest, ablest, 
and most respected members, and he un- 
dertook to move for certain moderate ex- 
tensions of the protection of the laws to 
these people. [I seconded his motion, | 
and, as a younger member, was more spar- | 
ed in the debate; but he was denounced | 
us an enemy to his country, and was treat- | 
ed with the grossest indecorum. From! 
an early stage of the revolution, other4 
and more. distant duties were assigned | 
me, so that from that time till my return: 
from Europe in 1789, and I may say, till 1 
retnrned to weside at home in 1809, L had | 
little opportunity of knowing the pro-| 
gress of public sentiment here, on this 
subject. 
younger generation, receiving their early 
impressions after the flame of liberty had | 
been kindled in every breast, and bad 
become, as it were, the vital spirit of 
every American, that the generous tem. | 
perament of youth, analagous to the’ 
motion of their blood, and above the sug- | 
gestions of avarice, Would have sympa- 
thised with oppression wherever found, 
and proved their love of liberty beyond 
their own share of it. But my inter- 





' 


course with them, since my return, has 





not been sufficient to ascertain that they 





had made towards thispoint the progress 
I had hoped. Your solitary but welcome 
voice is the first which has brought this 
sound to my ear; and I have considered 
the general silence which prevails on 
this subject as indicating an apathy un- 
favorable to every hope. Yet the hour 
of emancipation is advancing in the 
march of time. It will come; and whe- 
ther brought on by the generous energy 
of our own minds, or by the bloody pro- 
cess of St. Domingo, excited and con- 
ducted by the power of our present ene- 
my, if ouce stationed permanently with- 
in our country, and offering asyluin and 
arms to the oppressed, is a leaf of our 
history not yet turned over. 

As to the method by which this diffi- 
cult work 1s to be effected, if permitted 
to be done by ourselves, I have seen no 
proposition so expedient on the whole, 
as that of emancipation of those born 
after a certain day, and of their educa- 
tion and expatriation at a proper age.— 
This would give time for the gradual 
extinction of that species of labor and 
substitution of another, and lessen the 
severity of the shock which an operation 
so fundamental never fails to produce. 
The idea of emancipating the whole at 
once, the old as well as the young, and 
retaining them here, is of those only who 
have not the guide of either knowledge 
orexperience of the subject. For men, 
probably of any color, but of this color 
we know, brought up from their infancy 
without necessity, forethought or fore- 
cast, are by their habits rendered as in- 
capable as children of taking care of 
themselves, and are extinguished prompt- 
ly whenever industry 1s necessary for 
raising the young. In the mean time, 
they are pests in society by their idle- 
ness, and the depredations to which this 
‘leads them. Their amalgamation with 





| the other color produces a degradation to 
I had always hoped that the || which no lover of h's country—no lover 


‘of excellence in the human character 
—can innocently consent. 


| | am sensible of the partialities with 
\which you have looked towards me, as 
the person who should undertake this 
salutary but arduous work. But this, 
/my dear sir, is like bidding old Priam to 
_buckle the armor of Hector ‘ trementi- 
bus zvo humeris et inutile ferrum cingi.’ 
—No. I have overlived the generation 
with which mutual labors and perils be- 
got mutual confidence and influence.— 
This enterprise is for the young; for 
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those who can *ollow it up and bear it 
through to its consummation. I[t shall 
have all my prayers, and these are the only 
weapons of an old man. But in the 
meantime, are you right in abandoning 
this property, and your country with it! 
I think not. My opinion has ever been 
that, until more can be done for them, 
we should endeavour, with those whom 
fortune has thrown on our hands, to feed 
and clothe them well, protect them from 
ill usage, require such reasonable labor 
only as is performed voluntarily by free- 
men, and be led by no repugnancies to 
abdicate them, and our duties to them. 
The laws do not permit us to turn them 
loose, if that were for their good; and to 
commute them for other property, is to 
commit them to those whose usage of 
them we cannot control. I hope ‘then, 


my dear sir, you will reconcile yourself 


to your country and its unfortunate con- 
dition; that you will not lessen its stock 
of sound disposition by withdrawing 
your portion from the mass; that, on the 
contrary, you will come forward ‘n the 
public councils, insinuate and inculcate 
it, softly but steadily, through the me- 
dium of writing and conversation, asso- 
ciate others in your labors, and when the 


phalanx is formed, bring on and press | 


the proposition perseveringly, until its 
accomplishment. Ir 1s AN ENCOURAGING 
OBSERVAION THAT NO GOOD MEASURE 
WAS EVER PROPOSED, WHICH, IF DULY 
PURSUED, FAILFD TO PREVAIL IN THE 
END. We have proof of this in the his- 
tory of the endeavors of the British par- 
liament to suppress that very trade, which 
brought -this evil on us; and you will be 
supported by the religious precept ‘be 
not wearied in well doing.’ That your 
success may be as spe edy and complete, | 
as it will be of honorable and immortal | 


consolation to yourself, I shall as fervent- | 


ly and sincerely pray, as I assure you of | 
my great friendshi ip and respect. 
TH. JEFFERSON. 





“RICHMOND ENQUIRER,” 

The time was, when the editor of the “ Rich- 
mond Enquirer” could brand as “ fanatics” 
every one that lifted up his voice in favor of the |, 
abolition of slavery. Latterly, the course of 
this gentleman has been quite different. He has | 


even publicly advocated the sarae thing which | 


he so unceremoniously condemned when pro- 
posed by others. For this he is entitled to great 
credit ; as it reflects the highest honor upon a 
man, to retract an important error, when he 


discovers it. The influence of the * Enquirer” 
is powerful in Virginia; and if it proves faith- 
ful to the cause of Emancipation, its aid will 
be highly valuable and efficient. In a late num- 
ber of this paper, we find the following ap- 
propriate and significant caution to the Nulli- 
fiers of South Carolina. Whether those mad- 
caps will listen to the admonition, remains to 
be seen. 

** Quick Time!—Itseems that the Legislature 
of South Carolina is to call the Convention 
during the last week—that the members of the 
Convention are to be elected on the 12th and 
13th November—the Convention to meet on 
the 19th, and the Legislature to meet again on 
the 26th, to consummate Nullification. Thus 
‘** the issue with the General Government” is to 
be made up, as the Governor says, ‘* before the 
meeting of Congress” —This is quick work for 
carrying through such an e¢atreme measure, by 
the agency of a single State out of 24, and 
where the population of that single State is so 
much divided—as the last elections prove, in 
the ratio 25,913 to 17,159—not quite 9,000 ma- 
jority! Is there not need of a little more delib- 
eration, in such a great emergency ?” 





GENIvs oF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION.— 
We have received the prospectus of the thir- 
teenth volume of this work, which we shall 
take the earliest opportunity of laying before 
our readers. It gives us much pleasure to learn 
that, after a tour through the 8S. W. States, Tex- 
as, &c. Mr. Lundy returns to his labors as 
editor of almost the only fearless press in the 
United States, with renewed and increased con- 
fidence in his prospect of ultiniate success.— 
May heaven smile upon his indefatigable la- 
bours.— Greensboro’, (N. C.) Patriot. 


Thankee, for the compliment, friend Swaim. 
Not quite so fast, however, in giving undue 
praise. A couple of ‘* chaps” the one, a Worth 
Carolinian, the other a ‘* Yankee,” (can’st 
guess who they were?) performed, each, a brief 
apprenticeship with me, at different periods, a 
few years since, in this business of directing a 
*‘ fearless Press.’” They were fine lads. Strip- 





03. NULLIFICATION. | 


lings, as they were, they had clear heads, stout 
'| hearts, and brawney arms. In assisting to wield 
|| the mental lever, particularly of that appropriate 
machine for tyrant scourging, their fears seldom 
|| appeared to disturb them. These philanthropic ex- 

‘‘apprentices”’ of mineare now full grown men. 
| Each stands at the helm-editorial of a ‘* fearless” 
| Press of his own. 





And they are severally en- 
1 titled to great praise, for the abilities with which 
| they perform the duties of the station. It is to 
| be hoped that they will hold on to both the men- 
| tal and mechanical “ Jevers’’ of that potent en- 
|| gine, until the crimsoned escutcheon of their 
native country’s fame shall rival the whiteness 
of the editorial quill, and the gorgon monster 
of Despotism shall be ‘‘ pressed”’ to the dust ! 





| 





FA list of anti-slavery periodicals is omit- 
ted for want of room. 
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EXTRACT 
From the Memoir of John Frederic Oberlin. 


“No sooner did they,” (himself and 
wife) learn that there were pious Chris- 
tians who left their country on this errand, 
(the sending forth messengers to the 
wretched slaves, ) than by common con- 
sent, they parted with all their plate, to 
contribute the proceeds of the sale to so 
noble an undertaking, regretting that 
they were not able to send more. His 
imagination having been powerfully im- 
pressed with the description of the un- 
happy condition of the negro slaves em- 
ployed in the cultivation of sugar and 
coffee, Oberlin resolved never again to 
taste either ; and he adhered to this reso- 
lution, although he had great difficulty in 
bringing his stomach, accustomed to the 
use of these articles from infancy, to sub- 
mit to these privations.” 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 
ANTHONY BENEZET. 


Friend of the Afric! friend of the oppressed ! 
Thou who wer’t cradled in a far off clime, 
Where bigotry and tyranny unblest, 
With gory hands defaced the page of time ; 
Wer’t thou forth-driven by their stern control, 
An infant fugitive, across the deep, 
To teach in after years thy pitying soul, 
Oe’r all the Afric’s causeless wrongs to weep, 
Where slavery’s bitter tears the flag of freedom 
steep? 


And thou did’st nobly plead for them ; thy heart, 
Thrilling to all the holy sympathies, 
Of natural brotherhood, wept, to see the mart 
Of commerce, with its human merchandize 
So crowded and pojluted ;—and thy voice 
With the clear trumpet-tones of God’s own 
word, 

Rang through the guilty crowd, until no choice 
Was !eft them but to tremble as they heard, 
Or bind with treble steel the feelings thou hadst 

stirred. 


The ears of princes heard thee; and the wise, 
Touched by the mastery of thy earnestness, 

Bade their trained spirits for a while to rise 
From their profound research, and learn to 

bless 

Thy generous efforts, and with kindred zeal, 
Led on by thee iv duty’s path to move; 

And kindled by thy sacred ardour, feel, 
Like thee, that overflowing gush of love, 


That lifts man’s selfish heart, all narrow thoughts 
above. 


The fetters of the slave are still unbroken, 
But there will come, perchance ere long, a 
day, 
When by their lips who wronged him shall be 
spoken 
The fiat of his freedom ;—and the ray 
Of intellectual light shall radiance pour, 
On minds o’er which the gloom of darkness 
hung 
In treble folds impervious before, 
By tyrant hands around them rudely flung, 











To bind the chains that round both limb and 
spirit clung. 


Then shall their children learn to speak thy 
name 
With the full heart of gratitude, and know 
What thou hast done for them; and while they 
frame 
That history for their infants’ ears, may grow, 
Perchance in their own hearts the likeness 
strong, 
Of thy bright virtues; so thou still shalt be 
Even in thy sepulchre their friend ;—and long 
Shah those who Jove mankiud remember thee, 
Thou noble triend of those who pined in slavery. 
E. M.C. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 


The following lines were suggested by a pa- 


ragraph froma a southern newspaper, couched 
in these words:— 


‘‘Necessity, it has been argued, imperiously 
dictates abolition and deportation. On the 
contrary, we lie under an invincidle necessity 
to keep them here, and to hold them in subjec- 
tion; a necessity imposed upon us by Providence. 
For I firmly believe it was a dispensation of 
Provideuce which sent them hither; it is a dis- 
pensation of Providence that here they shall 
remain; and Providence in its own good time, 
will dispose of them and us according to its 

wisdom.” 


Oh blasphemy! to charge the Holy God 
With man’s iniquity! What! hath He laid 
Upon the creatures whom bis potent arm 
Hath fashioned for his glory, the stern need 
Of disobedience to his own commands? 
wf mocking him, insulting him, 

And with an unabashed, rebellious brow, 

Dividing his known will? Hath he sent forth 

‘The vile man-stealer on his murderous way, 

Bidding him drench with blood the ravaged 
plains, 

Light up for midnight torches, peaceful huts, 

And when the shrieking habitants rush forth, 

Fling back the aged, and the keJpless babe 

Into the flames, and hewing to the earth 

All who may dare to struggle for their lives, 

Bear off the residue to sell for gold? 

For Christians’ gold! Hath he commanded this? 

Hath he commanded man to persecute 

And wrong his brother, lacerate his flesh 

With the inhuman scourge, and chain his mind 

Forever in its darkness? No! "T'was man's 

Insatiate graspings after wealth, his vile 

Ungoverned avarice, his selfishness, 


And fiinty hearted luxury, that wrenched his 
slaves. 





From the Christian Reformer, for December, 1°30. 
OUTLINES OF A PLAN FOR THE ABOLI- 
TION OF NEGRO SLAVERY. 

1 am for a total abolition of slavery in 
our colonies, at the earliest period the 
welfare of the slave will allow. 

Wecan make pecuniary compensation 
for pecuniary injury received by this 
measure, should any accrue from it ; and 
as a nation we are bound to do it, if not 
by the strict claims of justice, (though it 
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appears tone that we are,) yet by a wise 
and equitable policy. But we have no 
right, with a view to paotentiog from such 
pecuniary injury, to protract the system 
of slavery. The slave has a right to 
freedom; and it ought not to be witbheld | 
from any one, oapaps so far as is neces- 
sary forthe welfare of the slave popu- 
lation generally. 


The abolition of slavery is required 


for the welfare of the planter bimself.— | 
I shall never forget the noble earnest- 
ness with which a planter, (who has re- 
sided much in the West Indies,) lately 
suid to me, ** The slave system of our 
colonies is baneful to master as wel! as to 
slave.’ Many of similar sentiments, 
and of like earnestuess with himself, that 
the slave system should be terminated, 
will be found among his fellow planters. 

But, in the general order of divine 
Providence, the greatest evils are most 
commonly eradicated by degrees ; and I| 
believe that the past evils “of the slave | 
system would be fearfuily augmented by | 
an immediate general emancipation.— 
Nevertheless, with the 





| 
great bulk of my | 


countrymen, [ shall re joie e, most thank- | 


fully, when the decree of man has gone 
forth, by which the complete annihilation | 


of that system will be made part of the | 


{ 


law of the land; tobe carried into full 
effect as soon as "the welfare of the slave 
population will permit. 

With a view tothe effectual accom- 
plishme ut of this work of wisdom, jus- 
tice, and benevolence, some things wiil, I 
hope, be speedily required by the law of 
Great Britain, and made the law of our 
colonies, as a condition of the continu- 
ance of protecting duties of their pro- 
duce. If so sanctioned, 





and promptly cairied into effect by the ! 


resident planters, the emancipation of the 
slaves wili be going on with accelerating 
rapidity, without evil to any. 


i. The devotement of one working, 
day every week absolutely to the slave; || \ 


Moat hi niagv have the gab ith {ur resf and 
religion : together with the encourage- 
ment of all | practicable means of reli- 


gious laprovement. 
‘Tie maintenance inviolate of do- 
scale ties, both conjugal and parental 
3. Tie legal right of the slave to pur- 
chase single days, ata fixed moderate. 
price. 
4. The full reception of: slave evie| 
dence, where the obligation of an oath is | 
understood, | 


slavery within the State. 
and faithfully | 


.| saries acquire 


5. Edueation for freedom. (There is 
reason to fear that in many cases oral 
instruction is al] the young slaves re- 
ceive.) 

6. The complete liberty of all now 
under seven years of age, when they at- 
tain the age of twenty-one. 

7. All nenceforth born in marriage, (or 
'whose parents will maintain them) to be 
free from their birth: but their education 
made an essential condition for their 
freedom. 

8. Provision for the aged and infirm. 

Such requirements faithfully carried 
into effect, would probably bring about 
the annihilation of the slave system, as 
speedi.y as the well-being of the slave 
population in general would allow. 








UNBLUSHING AVOWALS. 
The following is extracted from an article 


which appeared in a paper, published, at Edge- 
field, S.C. (the residence of the Hon. George 
M’Duffie,) in the month of January last. To 
use a hackneyed phrase, this is ‘‘going the 





| whole hog,” decidedly. The man should have 


for his candor! Yet a more 
corrupt creature, perhaps, never existed. How 


credit, at least, 


! 
if 
| 


j 


| dare he lisp the terms, ‘* Christians and Patri- 


| pts ?”? 


“(Certain measures, for the removal 
\of this class of population [the free col- 
‘ored people] beyond her limits, are now 
under discussion in the Legislature 
of Virginia ; and in the speeches of some 
of the members, and even in the edito- 
rial columns of the Richmond ety 
and Lynchburgh Jeffersonian, the necc 
sity is strongly urged of making prompt 
provision for the gradual abolition of 
The recom- 
\imendation of this new system of policy, 
so contrary to the true interests of that 
State and of all the Southern States, 
springs either from the feverish alarin 
‘which has been occasioned by the Seuth- 
anpton massacre, or from very unsound 
ews of P olicy and mi rarity, S!, ave-hold- 
ers must be vigilant and alert, if they 
would pre serve their peculiar propert ; 
We think, there is too much disposition 
even among ourselves: to blink this 
question of slavery, and that our adver- 
strength from our squeam- 
_ishness or our fears. If we have a right 
to our slaves, and are determined to main- 
i tain it, let us say so like men. North. 
ern philanthropists openly denounce 
slavery as incensistent with the rights of 
man and the political institutions of the 


| 
| 
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country, and some Southern masters seem 


to cower under this denunciation, and in 
apologetical whine they admit that slave- 
ry is an evil, but insist that it was entai!- 
ed upon us without our consent, and that 
it is ineradicable without producing 
greaterevils. This is not the manner or 
the. spirit in whieh the question should 
be met. We should say boldly, as we 
may say with perfect truth, that slavery, 
so far from being anevil, is one of the 
most useful of our civil institutions-—— 
THAT IT 18 CONSISTENT WITH THE LAW OF 
(cop -—that it has existed in all ages, and | 
rarely if everin a shape more benignant | 
to the subjects of it than it now assumes | 
in the Southern States—that without it, 
there could be no successful prosecution | 
of agriculture in the maratime portion of | 
the Southern country, and the culture of | 
tobacco, rice, cotton and sugar must be 
abandoned as _ unprofitable—that it pro- 
duces the happiest influence upon the 
intelligence, the spirit of liberty, and the 
morals of the white population—and fi- 
nally, that it is exclusively a matter for 
the municipal regulation of the respec- 
tive States, in which no interference of the 
General Government will be permitted.— 
For ourselves we have neither scruple 
nor apprehension on this subjeet, and 
we are prepared to maintain these opin- 
ions in any way that becomes Christians 
and Patriots.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
“* Narrative of the Life of Thomas Cooper, p.p. 
J. T. Hopper, 336, Pear! street, New York—an 
interesting little pamphlet, with engravings. 


‘** Essay on Moral and Religious Education in 
Domestic Life: By the author of Resignation, | 
&c.”’ This is a valuable work, from the pen of | 
a distinguished female writer, of the City of | 
Washington. Itis worthy of patronage. 





“The Common School Arithmetic, by P. E.! 
Bates, Botham,” p.p. H. Benton, Hartford. 
Connecticut. We are indebted to the politeness | 
of the author for a copy of this work, but have | 
not yet had feisure to examine it fully. From | 
a cursory perusal, we think it a handsome ac- | 
quisition to our stock of School books. We | 


shall, probably, notice this work further at |! 
another time. 

EpitroriaAn Cuancr.—C. W. Dennison, 
former editor of the “* World,” has closed bis 
labors in that paper, witha view to connect | 
himself with a forthcoming publication in the | 
city of New York, which is to take a decided | 
stand against intemperance, Lottery Gambling, 
promote Magdalen reform, and the entire and 
immediate emancipation of the Slaves. 








A temperance society has been formed by the | 
free blacks, and other persons of color, in| 
Frankfort, Ky. It consists of 94 members. 








—a_ 


SLAVERY IN MARYLAND. 
In the Maryland House of Delegates, on the 


16th inst. we learn that it was, *‘on motion of 
Mr. Johnson,” 


** Ordered, that the Committee on the colored 
population, be instructed to inquire into tlie 
propriety and practicability of designating some 
future day, beyond which all slaves who may 
be born in this State after that period, shal] be 
free at a given age, and upon condition not to 
be permitted to remain in this State; but shall 
be removed to Africa or some other place of 
safety beyond the limits of the Un'ted States, as 
may be provided for by law, and make report 
to this House.” 





AFRICAN COLONIZATION, 

The number of the African Repository for 
December, contains information from various 
correspondents in Virginia, North Carolina, 
iennessee, &c. that about one hundred or more 
slaves are offered their freedom, on condition 
ot removing to Africa. 

Query :—Would those generous persons offer 
the victims of oppression their liberty, on any 
other condition? If nay,—what species of phi 
lanthropy is it that actuate them? 





CANADIAN COLONIZATION, 

It appears that a portion of the colored emi 
grants from the U.S. to Canada, are still mak- 
ing efforts to form their proposed new Joint 
Stock Company. A friend has kindly furnished 
us with the Montreal ‘* Vindicator,” of the 4th 
inst. containing the proceedings of a public 
meeting of colored persons, at York, relative 
to this subject. We hope to have room for 


something further on the same subject, next 
month. 





A REAL VIRGINIA SLAVITE! 

Professor Thomas R. Dew, of William and 
Mary College, Virginia, has recently issued a 
pamphlet of 133 pages, entitled a “ Review of 
the Debatein the Virginia Legislature, of 1831 
and 1832.” tis, rather,an Essay on the pres- 
ent American System of Slavery. The author 
possesses the singular merit of marching boldly 
up to his object, and advocating slavery like a 
man. He indulges in no “snivelling”’—he 
‘‘ goes the whole hog!” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, like other theorists, of corrupt and despot- 
ic principles, he bases his arguments on false 
premises and perjured testimony. He has proba- 
bly read the ‘* West Indian Reporter,” and ac- 
cepts the lies uttered by one of Sir Joshua 
Steele’s discarded overseers as true, history !!— 
We cannot, at this moment, further notice this 
extreordinary production; but, it shall, speedily. 
receive due attention. 
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THe YEAR. 


** The hours have lain to rest 
The pale dead year.” 


Another year has descended to the dark cham- 
bers of the grave, and the flowers which gar- 
landed its young brow with beauty and fra- 
grance, lie withered upon its sepulchre. Anoth- 
er year has departed, and still the heavy clank 
of the fetter and the wail of the oppressed in 
our land go up, with their tale of man’s iniquity 
to heaven. Thousands, and tens of thousands, 
have awakened into being beneath the broad 
shadow of the eagle wing of liberty, to feel on- 
ly the stern vigour of the most vile bondage.— 
So too have crumbled with the dust, thousands 
of human hearts, round which the hands of 
freemen had bound the life-wearing cords of 
merciless tyranny. Death has broken the 
scourge and loosened the fetter, the grave has 
rescued them from further wrong— 


** But what beyond that gulf may be, 
What portion in eternity, 

For those who live tocurse their breath, 
And die without a hope in death, 

I know not, and I dare not think.’’— 


But well may they, who, in the midst of light 
have heaped thick darkness upon their souls, 
shudder to think that those souls are immortal 
as their own, and the forms which their vile 
chains have crushed, those of their brethren. 





Tuc District or CoLtumBrA. 
Although the following Address was written 
and published more than two years since, it is 

equally applicable at the present period. 


To the Females convened at Philadelphia, 11th 
mo 12th, 1831, to take into consideration the 
propriety of their memorializing Congress 
on behalf of the Slaves in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The novelty of the occasion, on which we 
have convened, is surpassed only, by the vast 
importance of the object, to which we earnest- 
ly solicit your unbiassed attention. True, the 
step we are aboutto take, is unprecedented in 
this country; the female citizens of a mon- 
archial government are far ahead of us, in this 
respect; yet we need not despair of success, or 
wanta precedent, if we look back to Rome; 
the manner in which that mighty empire was 
saved by female influence, isso well known, 
that it need not be repeated here ; they deemed 
it no departure from true dignity, to supplicate 
for the safety of themselves, their relatives, 
their city—the language of Veturia was not, 


»my son, spare my family, my friends; butsheath 


thy vengeful sword, spare the citizens of Rome, 
(his enemies;) we learn their prayers and en- 
treaties prevailed, and the mistress of the world 
was saved from destruction, by the timely inter- 


| 





ference of females; we certainly have a right 
to expect iore of our southern neighbours, 
than the Roman woman had of an enemy—it is 
well known that the petitions poured into par- 
liament, by the females of Great Britain, have 
been attended with the most happy results; the 
voice of the nation is raised, and will not be 
silenced, until slavery is entirely abolished in 
all her colonies; until every British subject 
can, in verity, call himself a freeman,—and 
shall we, citizens of this enlightened republic, 
females of a city famed as the abode of charity 
and benevolence, and more particularly the pro- 
fessed followers of the immaculate Jesus, who 
enjoined, that whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them— 
shall we refuse to stand forth first in this coun- 
try, to intercede for the removal of this foul 
stain from our national escutcheon? we ask not 
our ene ies to withhold the arm of retributive 
justice ; we ask those who are vested with the 
government of the nation, to release a portion of 
the citizens of these U. States, from the most dis- 
graceful thraldom ever tolerated ; their, and our 
vital interests demand it. Thegreat politicalim- 
portance of the question in agitation, requires 
that we should be unremitted in our exertions to 
obtain the end proposed, independent of our 
moral! obligations, and our imperative duty as 
Christians—morality, reason, justice impel us 
onward—we hold the memorializing of Con- 
gress, to be the undeniable right of every citi- 
zen of this republic; and as the female portion 
'of the community feel in common with the 
men, deem such a measure, not only expedient, 
but very necessary, in order to effect the entire 
emancipation of our oppressed brethren in the 
South—it is our imperative, incumbent duty to 
plead for the oppressed ; and by every meansin 
| our power, endeavor to ameliorate their unhap- 
py condition. It has been suggested by some, 
that the mode contemplated is unfeminine ; that 
females are not entitled to a vote, and therefore 
, need not trouble themselves about it; but with 
|due deference to the opinion of others, we 
| must assert that while the female heart is sus- 
ceptible of feeling, while a principle reigns 
| there, enabling them to discern between right 
| and wrong, betwern justice and oppression, it 
| is within their province to exercise the talents 
| they possess, in whatever manner they may 
think the most feasible, and must continue, un- 
til the breast of every female cease—to feel for 
the atilicted, shall become callous to the deep 
heart-rending anguish of a brother, a sister, 
until she shall turn a deaf ear to the plaint of 
woe ; but we stop, such a state of things surely 
never can arrive ; then it musi remain, that it 
is within the circle of female activity to pursue 
the course she may consider proper. Is there 
one here who would assert, that the memorial- 
ising of Congress, 2nd our state legislature, be- 
longs exclusively to men? that it is inconsist- 
ent with female delicacy, at variance with the 
| female character, thus publicly to plead for the 
| oppressed, thus to demand a redress of grievan- 
ces, afflicting in the extreme? if so, let her 
look to the south; let her mark the tears, silent- 
ly coursing their way down the furrowed cheek 
of the father (the man lost in the parent) who 
is suddenly deprived of all he holds most dear ; 
forever separated from those, whose participa- 
tion in suffering, made affliction less poignant ; 
and if ever a ray of comfort gleamed across his 
mind, that ray was brightened for their sake, 
perhaps scarcely awakened from a dream ot 
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ideal happiness, when forced asunder by the 
mandate of afellow mortal—let her behold the 
indescribable anguish of that mother thus torn 
from her home, thus compelled to leave her 
family, or worse, doomed to see them sold to 
different masters, in violation of every social, 
every sacred tie; torn forever from her cling- 
ing grasp—let her for one moment imagine the 
distress of the little group thus dispersed ; and 
lastly, let her take a view of the whole mass of 
wretchedness and misery, which ever attend | 
the victims of oppression, and then ask herself 
if the sensitive feelings of the female heart can 
be excited in a better cause? if female talent | 
can be more properly employed, than in devis- | 
ing means for improving the condition of her 
fellow-beings? we anticipate the answer of, 
every inind, not entirely estranged from every | 
principle of justice, every feeling of humanity ; 
but we trust that among the present company, 
there will be none of this description found ; 
we hope you entertain more correct ideas, more 
exalied views—we would not harrow up your 
feelings, by recounting the horrors attendant 
upon slavery; you know, that oppression, 
crime, ignorance, and excruciating suffering 
are ever its concomitants. Before we pass from 
this part of the subject, it may be proper to re- 
inind you of the importance of abstaining from 
the produce of slave labour. An intelligent 
writer on this subject says, “If you knowing- 
ly, and wilfully use the produce of slave labour, | 
you are no Jess guilty than he who traffics in 
human blood. This charge is of a serious na- 
ture,and’’ we “ would gladly persuade” our- 
selves that our “‘convictions are delusive; but 
on mature reflection, a view of the subject | 
in its different bearings, the awful truth has be- | 
come too manifest to admit of a moment’s doubt. 
The gloomy picture is presented to” our “un- | 
willing sight. The terriffic monster is placed | 
full before’? us—we ‘“‘ know his nature, and. 
“the object of his rage, yet” we nurture his 
‘‘ strength, and nurse his wrath ;”? we ‘‘ profess 
to disapprove his depredations, yet furnish him 
with power to commit them. Shame to” our 
‘‘inconsistency !” We “ condemn him for his 
acts of cruelty, yet willingly partake with him 
of his prey;’’ we ‘“‘even assist him in con- 
structing his den, and in defending him from the 
attacks of the creatures he has destined to be 
his victims. With these facts before”’ our “‘ eyes, 
how can we remain ignorant of the awful rela- 
tion in which” we “stand with this fell des- 
troyer? Can” we persuade ourselves of our 
‘innocence? Can” we “‘even excuse” our 
‘conduct? You will surely answer, No.” 
This, however, is precisely the relation we 
occupy in regard to the slave holders of the 
south; wesee them with the slavesin their pos- 
session; we know their objectin keeping them in 
slavery; we know itisto produce articles of traf- 
fic, which articles we purchase,andin return fur- 
nish them with commodities which nourish their 








' 








physical strength, by which they retain their || 


victims. We likewise assist them by our politi- 
cal connexion to hold their slaves in security. 
Thus situated, are we not participants with the 
slave holders in their system of oppression? and 
if participants in their acts, are we not in their | 
guiltalso? Their guilt of what! Guilty of| 
violating the fundamental law of God! a direct | 
insult of the majesty of Heaven, by debasing | 
his creatures, by violating the order, and de- | 
ranging the harmony of His divine govern- 
ment. 








: Ke 
Oh then, we entreat you, incur not this | 


load of guilt. ‘Touch not, taste not, handle 
nov” those articles that are obtained through in- 
justice, fraud, and oppression, by the degrada- 
tion, by the mental debasement of more than 
two millions of our fellow beings, of thousands 
of our own countrymen, and many hundreds 
of our own sex. Better far is the most simple 
food, and plain attire, with the reflection, that 
the Jabourer iscompensated for his toil, than the 
choicest dainties, and richest apparel, wrung 
from the hands of onr fellows, and stained with 
their blood, whose tears have fertilized the soil. 
We shall here borrow the language of a female 
cotemporary, who continues earnestly to plead 
the cause of suffering humanity. ‘ What, are 


we to see our fellow creatures thus suffering and 


oppressed? Must we see,as it were, tears of 
blood, wrung out drop by drop, from the crush- 
ed hearts of our sisters, and yet stifle the indig- 
nantagony of our own bosoms, and fear to lift 
up our voices in their behalf, because’ many 
senators wish not to “hear the harrowing tale 
of their anguish? Shall we smother the con- 
victions of conscience, and silence the prompt- 
ings of humanity, rather than intrude so disa- 
greeable atheme upon” their ‘‘ ears? and turn- 
ing to the helpless beings, whose cause, our God 
and ourreligion commands us toplead, as ear- 
nestly as if it were our own, shall we tell them, 
as the dim eye is raised in passionate supplica- 
tion, that we are conscious our united efforts 
would release them from their soul-destroying 
bondage, but that” our rulers are averse to “ the 
subject, and we like not to press it upon” their 
‘attention? Would you not condemn, as a 
heartless wretch, the individual who could act 
thus by one single sufferer? How much less, 
then, may we thus betray the cause of thou- 
sands.”” What then remains to be done? What: 
why memorialize Congress in their behalf.— 
Are any fearful that it might not be accepted? 
We are not ce:tain of that, and never can be, 
until we make the trial ; and supposing it should 
be rejected, that ought not to discourage us ; we 
have the privilege of petitioning succeeding 
sessions of Congress. It is the situation of the 
country that calls for a voice of the people, and 
we, participating in the calamity that slavery 
has produced, feel the evil ourselves, and can 
we silently see the situation of our brethren ?— 
Can we silently behold the heart rending pangs 
when the infant is torn from the arms of the 
mother? Can we silently view the anguish of 
the parents when their children are separated 
from them forever? Can we silently see our 
white brethren placed in jeopardy? Their suf- 
ferings are sufficient already ; our object is to 
soothe, and not irritate, but we cannot remain 
inactive; when we reflect on the subject we 
| are invigorated and nerved anew; we ask your 
}aid; we would move ina body; our banner is 
| peace; we have the shield of an approving con- 
science and implore the favour of Heaven, and 
the protection of the laws of our nation that 
her citizens may be preserved from the desolat- 
ing effects of slavery. Were we the actual 
sufferers, what opinion should we form of the 
silence of others? We ‘desire you to canvass 
the subject before you engage in it, that none 
may have occasion to look back after they have 
taken hold of the plough. We shall conclude 
with recommending that, as presenting petitions 
appears one of the most effectual methods of re- 
moving this national sin, a petition be for- 
warded to Congress, requesting the immediate 
| emancipation of our brethren. 
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cles, laid off for insertion this month, which | 
had been long on hands, again excludes several 
others heretofore promised. In our next num- | 
ber we hope to give our usual variety. 





From the Liberator. 
EMIGRATION TO MEXICO. 

Mr. Eviror,—I am happy to learn. 
that the sentiments of some of my Tren- |! 
ton brethren are in accordance with my 
own, in regard to our locating in Mexico 
and Upper Canada; for, in my humble | 
opinion, one thing is needful for us as a, 
people, even emigration; but not to Af- 
rica; nor to place ourselves as a distinct 
people any where; but to attach our-| 
selves to a nation already established.— 
The governinent of these United States 
is not the only one in this hemisphere 
that oifers equal rights to men; but there 
are others, under whose protection we 
may safely reside, where it is no disgrace 
to wear a sable complexion, and where 
our rights will not be continually tram- 
pled upon on that account. We profess 
to be republicans, and such I hope we 
are; but wherein do we show our repub- 
lican spirit, by sitting still and sighing 
for that liberty our w hite brethren tell us 
we never shall obtain; or in hoping that 
in some fifty ora hundred years hence, 
our children’s children will be made 
free?’ I think we do not evince republi- 
canism by this conduct, but verily be- 
lieve that the time has arrived, when we 
too ought to manifest that spirit of inde- 
pendence which shines so conspicuously 
in the character of the Europeans, by 
leaving the land of oppression, and emi- 
grating where we may be received and 
treated as brothers; where our worth will 
be felt and acknowledged; and where we 
may acquire education, wealth, and re- 
spectability, together with a knowledge 
of the arts and sciences; all of which 
may be in our power—of the enjoyment 
of which, the government of the sepa- 
rate states in the union is adopting means 
to deprive us. 





The author of this article is aware, 
that the subject is not popular, and per- 
haps will not be kindly received; but it is 
one that I hope will be deeply pondered 
in the mind of every colored citizen of 
this country, before he passes sentence 
against it. 

Some of your readers may inquire, 
where is that country to which we may 
remove, and thus become free and equal? 





we ‘The great Jength of two or three arti- | 





' 





} 
} 











I believe that country to be Mexico.— 
There is an independent nation, where 
indeed ‘all men are born free and equal,’ 
possessing those inalienable rights which 
our constitution guarantees. The cli- 
mate is healthy and warm, and of course 
adapted to our nature; the soil is rich and 
‘fertile, which will contribute to our 
| wealth; and there we may become a peo- 
ple of worth and respectability; whereas 


| in this country we are kept poor, and of 


course cannot .aspire te any thing more 
than what we always have been. I have 
been waiting to hear of some way being 
pointed out, that will tend to better the 
present generation; but, as yet, have 
heard of nothing that appears to be per- 
manent. tL would not wish to be thought 
pleading the cause of colonization, for 
uo one detests it more than I do. 1 
would not be taken to Africa, were the 
society to make me queen of the coun- 
try; and were I to move to Canada, I 
would not settle in the colony, but take 
up my abode in some of the cities where 


_a distinction is not known; for I do not 


approve of our drawing off into a sepa- 
rate body any where. But I confess, I 
can see no just reason why we should 
not cultivate the spirit of enterprise as 
well as the whites. They are found in 
every quarter of the globe, in search of 
situations to better their condition; and 
why may we not ‘go and do likewise.’ 

I am informed that the population of 
Mexico is eight millions of colored, and 
one million of whites; and by the rapid 
vrowth of amalgamation amongst them, 
there is every probability that it will ere 
long become one entire colored nation. 
[ am of opinion that Mexico would af- 
ford us a large field for speculation, were 
we te remove thither; and who can say 
that the dav will not soon arrive, when 
the flag of our colored American mer- 
chants’ ships from the Mexican ports shall 
be seen proudly waving in the breeze of 
the American harbors? And shall not 
our sons feel proud to enlist under the 
Mexican banner, and support her govern- 
ment! Surely they will. 


There is one objection, however, that 
may arise in the minds of some; that is, 
the religion of that nation being Papist; 
but we can take with us the Holy Bible, 
which is able to make us wise unto sal- 
vation; and perhaps we may be made the 
honored instruments in the hands of an 
all-wise God, in establishing the holy re- 


\ligion of the Protestant Church in that 
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eountry; and that alone might be a suffi- 
cient inducement for the truly pious. 
A COLORED FEMALE OF PHILADELPHULA. 
Philadelphia, January 2, 1852. 





From the Friend. 


THE SHELTER.” 

When parents, fond and kind, depart, 
And fortune lowers upon the child, 
Oh! who shall cheer the orphan’s heart, 

Or gild life’s dark and desert wild? 


How many bosoms, torn with care, 
And wrung with heaviness and grief, 

Sink ’neath the burthen of despair, 
And find, but in the grave, relief? 


Yet here in this secluded spot, 

The dark child’s heart is calm’d and blest ; 
Its earlier sorrows are forgot, 

And hope is kindled in the breast. 


Yes,—kindly bosoms wake the flame, 
And bid its lustre fill the eye, 

And grateful tongues te many a name 
In lisping homage make reply. 


Peace to this haunt! and may the love 
Which makes it such a scene of bliss, 
Be crowned at last, in realins above, 
With Heaven’s immortal happiness ! 
Phila. limo, 25th, 1832. 


S.J 





CESAR 
One morning, 


AND CLARA. 
as Mr. Edwards was! 


walking in that part of his plantation |. 


which joined to Mr. Jefferies’ estate, he | 
thought he heard the voice of distress, at |/ 
some distance. 
louder 


tage, which stood upon the borders of 


Jefferies’ plantation. 

This cottage belonged to a slave of the 
name of Cesar, the best negro in all! 
Mr. Jefferies’ possession, such had been | 
his industry and exertions that, nofwith- 
standing the severe tasks imposed by Du- | 


—— 


rant, the overseer, Cesar found means to | 
cultivate lis provision ground to adegree H 
of perfection, no where else to be seen) 
Mr. Edwards had often || 


on this estate. 
admired this poor fellow’s industry; and 
now hastened to enquire what misfortune | 
had befallen him. 

When he came tothe cottage, he found | 
Cesar standing with his arms folded, and 
his eyes fixedonthe ground. A young 
and beautiful female negio was weeping 
bitterly, as she knelt at the feet of Du- 
rant, the overseer, who, regarding her | 
with a sullen aspect, repeated, ‘he must 
go. I tell you woman he must go, what 
signifies all this nonsense’ ? 


) 
=] 
c 





*An interesting little establishment in this | 
city thus denominated, under the patronage of | 


individuals, members of the Society of Friends, 
for the benefit of coloured orphans. 


The lamentations grew | 
and louder as he approached a cot- |} 


At the sieht of Mr. Ed wards, Is, the over- 
seer’s countenance suddenly changed, 
and assumed an air of obsequious civility. 
The poor woman retired to the farther 
corner of the cottage and coutinued to 
| weep. Czsar never moved. ‘* Nothing 
is the matter, Sir, said Durant, ‘but that 
| Cesar is going to be sold.’ That is what 
} the woman is crying for. They were to 
! ibe marricd; bat we'll find Clara another 
| husband, ‘s tell her; and she'll get the 
better of her grief, you know, Sir, as | 
tell her, in time.’ 











‘ Niet] never!’ satd Clara. 
‘'To whom is Cesar going to be sold ; 
and for what sum” 





‘For whet can be got fer him,’ replied 
| Durant, laughing ; and to whoever. will 
buy him. The sheriffs officer is here, 
| who has seized him for debt, and must 
make the most of him at market.’ 

‘Poor fellow said Mr. Edwards; ‘and 
must he leave this cottage which he has 





.|| built, and these bananas which he has 
| planted 2” 
| Cwsar now, for the first time, looked 


up, and fixing his eyes upon Mr. Ed- 
| ware ds for a moment, ad VAC od with an 
| 


| tenance, ‘na seid Will you ihe my mas- 
‘ter? Will you be her master? Buy both 
‘of us. You shall not repent of it’— 
| Cassar will serve you faithfully.’ 
| On hearing these words, Clara sprang 

‘forwards; an dl cl asping her hands togeth- 
er, repeate d, ‘Cwsar will serve you 
1 faithfully. 
Mr. Mdwards was moved by 

treaties, but he left them wi 
t ing his tatentions. 


~ 


their en- 
thout declar- 
Hie went immediate- 
ily to Mr. Jefferies, whom he found streteh- 
ied ona sofa drinking coffee. As soon as 
Mr. Edwards mentioned the occasion of 
his visit, and expressed his sorrow for 
1c sar, Jefferies excluime d, —* Yes poor 
| devil ! | pity lium from the bottom of my 
‘soul. But what can I do? I leave all 
| those things to Durant. He says the sher- 
| riff’s oflicer has seized him; and there’s 
| an end of the matter. You know money 
Besides Cesar is not worse 


| must be had. 
\off than any other slave sold fer debt.— 
| What signifies talking about the matter, 
ws if it was something that never hap- 
pened before! Is not it a case that oc- 
curs every. day in Jamaica ? 
‘So much the worse,’ replied Mr. Ed- 
| wards. 





j 








‘The worse for them, to be sure,’ said 


? 
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Jetleries. But, after all, they are slaves, 
and used to be treated as such; and they 
tell me the negroes are a thousand times 
happier here, with us, than they ever 
were in their own country.’ 

‘Did the negroes tell you so them- 
selves? 

‘No; but people better informed than 
the negroes have told me so; and, after 
all, slaves there must be, for indigo, and 
rum, and sugar, we must have.’ 

‘Granting it to be physically impossi- 
ble that the world should exist, without 
rum,and sugar, and indigo, why could 
they not be produced by freemen as well 
as by slaves? If we hired negroes for 
laborers, instead of purchasing them for 
slaves, do you think they would not work 
as well as now? Does any negro, under 
the fear of the overseer, work harder than 
a Birmingham journeyman, or a New- 
castle collier; who toil for themselves 
and their families ? 

‘Of that [ don’t pretend to judge.— 
All I know isthat the West India plan- 
ters would be ruined, if they had no 
slaves, and I am a West India planter.’ 

‘Soamt: YetI do not think they 
are the only people whose interest ought 
to be considered in this business.’ 

‘Their interest, luckily, are protected 
by the law of the land; and, though they 
are rich men, and white men, and free- 
men, they have as good a claim to their 
rights as the pourest black slave on any 
of our plantations.’ 

‘The law, in our case, seems to make 
the right; and the very reverse ought to 
be done; the right should make the law.’ 

& * * * a * 

To these common-place, desultory ob- 
servations, Mr. Edwards made no reply ; 
but returned to poor Cesar, and offer- 
ed to purchase both him and Clara, at the 
highest price the sheriff’s officer could 
obtain for them at market. Mr. Jefferies, 
with the utmost politeness to his neigh- 
bor, but with the most perfect indiffer- 
ence to the happiness of those whom he 
considered a different species from him- 
self, acceded to this proposal. ‘ Nothing 


could be more reasonable’ he said, ‘ and | 


he was happy to have it in his power to 
' oblige a gentleman, for whom he had 
such a high esteem.’ 

The bargain was quickly concluded 
with the sheriff’s officer; for Mr. Ed- 
wards willingly paid several dollars more 
than the market price for the two slaves. 
When Cesar and Clara heard that they 








were not to be separated, their joy and 
gratitude were expressed with all the ar- 
dour and tenderness peculiar to their dif- 
ferent characters. Clara was an Eboe, 
Cesar a Koromantyn Negro. The Eboes 
are soft languishing, and timid. The 
Koromantyns are frank, fearless, martial, 
and heroic. 

Mr. Edwards carried his new slaves 
home with him, desired Bayley, his over- 
seer, to make out a provision ground for 
Cesar, and to give him a cottage, which 
happened at this time to be vacant. 

‘Now, my good friend,’ said he to 
Cesar, you may work for yourself, with- 
out fear that what you earn may be taken 
from you; or, that you should ever be 
sold to pay your master’s debts. If he 
does not understand what I am saying,’ 
continued Mr. Edwards, turning to his 
overseer, ‘ you will explain it to him.’ 

Cesar perfectly understood al! that 
Mr. Edwards said; but his feelings were 
at this instant so strong that he could not 
find expression for his gratitude ; he stood 
like one stupified! Kindness was new 
to him ; it overpowered his manly heart ; 
and, at hearing the word, “my good 
friend,” the tears gushed from his eyes. 
Tears which no torture could have extort- 
ed! Gratitude swelled in his bosom; 
and he longed to be alone, that he.might 
freely yield to his emetions. 

Maria Edgworth. 





The editor of the Bethania Palladium is 
informed that the circumstance of the case em- 
bracedin his query, is forgotton. 
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This work will henceforth be issued monthly, 
in the Crry of WASHINGTON. It will be 
neatly printed, on fine paper, and folded in the 
octavo form, each number making sixteen large 
pages. A title page, and index, will accompa- 
ny each volume. 

The price of subscription will be ONr Dot- 
LAR per annum, always to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers who do not particularly specify 
the time they wish to receive the work, or no- 
tify the editor (through the medium of a post- 
master, or in some other way,) of a desire to 
discontinue it before the expiration of the cur- 
rent year, will be considered as engaged for the 
next succeeding one, and their bills will be for- 
warded accordingly. 

Any person, remitting Five Dollars to the 
Editor, in current money of the United States, 
will be entitled to Six Copies, for one year 

All letters, communications, papers, &c, in- 
tended for this office, must be addressed as usua!,. 
to BENJAMIN LUNDY, Washington, D. C. 
and forwarded free of expense. 





